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EDITORIALS 


MEETINGS AND — Canner’s suitcases 

were hardly unpacked 
SALES CONFERENCES follswine the RCA 
Chicago Conventions before they were called out to 
attend local meetings. During the first two weeks in 
March Virginia canners, Tri-State Packers, Pennsyl- 
vania Canners, Wisconsin Canners, Ozark Canners, 
and the Frozen Food folks were called back into con- 
vention (or sales conference) session. Programs and 
speakers were strictly top drawer level. Nevertheless, 
there is apparent an undertone of complaint that there 
are just too many meetings coming too close together. 
To put it mildly, this kind of situation can be discon- 
certing to hard working Association secretarys, who 
in this column’s opinion are providing better and better 
service to members as the years go by. Obviously one 
of the more important factors affecting meeting 
attendance is the financial condition of the industry. 
Just as obvious, apparently, is the fact that the quality 
of the program has little to do with attendance at spe- 
cific sessions of those present in the hotel itself. It’s 
rather impossible to escape the conclusion, this re- 
porter believes, that more people attend conventions 
for reasons other than the convention program. While 
this attitude puts secretaries and other convention 
planners on the spot, it makes little sense to quarrel 
with it. Best they can do is accept it as an occupational 
hazard and continue to plug as they are doing most 
admirably. 


PRIVATE —Maybe it’s just the company we keep, 
but lobby talk indicates that almost 
LABEL every canner to a man is talking sales, 
even though he may not attend meetings built around 
that end of the business (or others). Out at the Wis- 
consin Sales Conference, a panel of distributors con- 
cluded that the best market for the independent canner 
lies in supplying quality canned foods for distributor’s 
private labels—and why wouldn’t they? They agreed 
that the proportion of canned foods sold under dis- 
tributor’s private labels is again increasing because 
these give the consumer a better value and a distributor 
a better profit. Undoubtedly the writer is just dense, 
but despite the fact that there are some straight think- 
ing and hard hitting canners who are thinking along 
these lines, we are inclined to believe that the so-called 
private label is the very foundation of the small can- 
ners difficulty today. Generally speaking, with some 
noted exceptions, the practice has left the small canner 
without a leg to stand on, without a customer; and 
more than anything else, has attributed to a general 
negligence of the’sales end of the canning business. 
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COMMON —There’s no great surge of canners into 
groups sponsoring a common label—far 
LABEL from it, but they’re thinking and think- 
ing hard. The contrast in selling prices and in financial 
condition between the canner who has his own label 
established and those who do not, is getting more and 
more attention, as is the economic necessity of a buyer 
purchasing a complete line from one supplier. Further- 
more, the NCA Consumer and Trade Relations Pro- 
gram and the various commodity programs can con- 
ceiveably be helpful to canners supplying buyers label, 
but it’s a rather hazy sort of help that hardly lends 
itself to measurement. The true private label which 
is strictly a misnomer as applied to the buyer’s label, 
and never should mean anything but a manufacturer’s 
label, lends itself admirably to such a program. We 
could be far off the beam but we sense a bit more will- 
ingness for canners to talk business with other canners. 


Down at Atlantic City last week at the Tri-State 
Saies Conference, Harold Smith, Vice President of the 
U. S. Wholesale Grocers Association, suggested just 
such a program (common label) as a means of correct- 
ing the “out of stock” debacle. In view of the fact that 
Mr. Smith’s members operate about the same type and 
size of business as the canners of whom we speak, 
with the same ideas and ideals, this kind of statement 
from him becomes even more significant. 


Speaking of Mr. Smith and the U. S. Wholesale 
Grocers Association, while he did not mention it in his 
address, it is known that the U. S. Wholesale Grocers 
Association is working on a program to set up regular 
weekly sales specials, with the Association providing 
the sales and merchandising assist. This is a natural 
for NCA and commodity promotions. More about this 
when we get the complete details, but watch out for it. 
It could be the beginning of that type of canner-broker- 
grocer teamwork of which we have often spoken as 
the “‘sine qua non” of successful merchandising. 


PESTICIDE —As predicated generally at the 
TOLERANCES NCA Chicago Convention, the 


Pesticide Tolerances were issued 
late last week by the Food and Drug Administration. 
Because every canner is vitally interested, they are 
reproduced in this issue. Cut them out and file them 
carefully. Use them in ordering your pesticides, and 
by all means, consult with your State University folks 
and follow their recommendations. This can very well 
be one of, if not the most important, provisions of the 
Food and Drug Act, as far as the canner an freezer 
are concerned. 
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“3.1 bu. per acre increase...17.6% increase in plant weight...» 


53.5% increase in bean weight”... Reported Spergon successes from 
preventing damping-off, seed decay and other fungus diseases. 
You can plant less seed per acre when seed is treated with 
Spergon. Spergon lubricates that seed for less seed breakage and 
easier planting. It works very effectively with legume inoculants and 


is non-hazardous. More bushels per acre...more dollars per acre. 


Order Spergon from your local supplier today. Write, wire 
or phone us if unable to locate immediate source of supply. 


Naugatuck Chemical 


ae Division of United States Rubber Company 
Naugatuck, Connecticut 


producers of seed protectants, fungicides, miticides, insecticides, growth retard 
ants, herbicides: Spergon, Phygon, Aramite, Synklor, MH, Alanap, Duraset. 


CALENDAR 
OF 
EVENTS 


MARCH 25-26 UTAH CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 
43rd Annual Convention, Hotel Utah, Salt Lake 
City. 


MARCH 28-29—cANNERS LEAGUE OF CALIFORNIA, 
5ist Annual Meeting, Santa Barbara Biltmore, 
Santa Barbara. 


APRIL 14-15, 1955—1INDIANA CANNERS ASSOCIA- 
TION, Spring Meeting, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 


MAY 1-4--SUPER MARKET INSTITUTE, Annual 
Meeting, Cleveland. 


MAY 9-11—-TENTH INDUSTRIAL WASTES CONFER- 
ENCE, Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 


MAY 13-14 — PENNSYLVANIA CANNERS ASSOCIA- 
TION, Fourth Annual Sales Clinic, Bedford Springs 
Hotel, Bedford. 


MAY 15-18—wv. S. WHOLESALE GROCERS ASSOCIA- 
rion, Annual Convention and Exposition, Miami 
Beach, Fla. 


MAY 19-20 — NATIONAL CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 
Spring Meeting, Administralive Counsel and 
Board of Directors, Washington, D. C. 


JUNE 12-13—MICHIGAN CANNERS AND FREEZERS 
ASSOCIATION, Spring Meeting, Park Place Hotel, 
Traverse City. 


JUNE 12-16—-1NSTITUTE OF FOOD TECHNOLOGISTS 
(NATIONAL), Annual Meeting, Columbus, Ohio. 


JUNE 20-22—GROCERY MANUFACTURERS OF AMERI- 
cA, INC., Midyear Meeting, The Greenbrier, White 
Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 


JUNE 23-24 — CALIFORNIA OLIVE ASSOCIATION, 
Technical Conference, Brockway, Lake Tahoe. 


JUNE 23-24— PROCESSED APPLES INSTITUTE, INC., 
Annual Meeting, The Greenbrier, White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va. 


SEPTEMBER 11-14 — NATIONAL AMERICAN 
WHOLESALE GROCERS ASSOCIATION, Midyear Meet- 
ing, Broadmoor Hotel, Colorado Springs, Colo, 


OCTOBER 27—NATIONAL PICKLE PACKERS ASSO- 
cIATION, Annual Convention, Sheraton-Blackstone 
Hotel, Chicago. 


NOVEMBER 3—ILLINOIS CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 
Fall Meeting, Bismarck Hotel, Chicago. 


NOVEMBER 7-8 — WISCONSIN CANNERS ASSO- 
CIATION, 51st Annual Convention, Schroeder Hotel, 
Milwaukee. 


NOVEMBER 11-15—AMERICAN MEAT INSTITUTE, 
Annual Convention, Palmer House, Chicago. 


NOVEMBER 16-18—GROCERY MANUFACTURERS OF 
AMERICA, INC., Annual Convention, Waldorf Astoria 
Hotel, New York City. 


DECEMBER 5-6 — MICHIGAN CANNERS AND 
FREPZERS ASSOCIATION, Fall Meeting, Pantlind 
Hotel, Grand Rapids. 


DECEMBER 5-6 OHIO CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 
48th Annual Convention, Carter Hotel, Cleveland. 
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Wisconsin Canners 
Study Sales & Promotion 


Over one hundred canners, brokers 
and distributors attending the annual 
Sales Conference for Wisconsin canners 
at Milwaukee on March 10 were told that 
the manufacturers of tin cans are in- 
creasing their advertising and promotion 
programs to help sell more canned foods. 
Harold H. Jaeger, Director of the Mar- 
keting Bureau of Can Manufacturers In- 
stitute, outlined the activities of that 
organization in developing promotion 
programs for individual canned commodi- 
ties, citing National Canned Corn Week, 
March 17-26, as an example of what is 
being done. F. J. Dowling, representing 
the American Can Company, presented a 
preview of canned foods advertisements 
which American Can will run in national 
magazines in coming months, and also 
showed examples of the canned foods 
recipe service which the Home Economics 
Section of the company furnishes to 
food editors and for radio and television. 
Continental Can Company’s program of 
stimulating retail grocers to give more 
emphasis to selling canned foods was de- 
scribed by Arthur F. Staley of Conti- 
nental’s advertising department. 


MODERNIZE 


Canners who are able to change their 
own operations to meet the changes oc- 
curring in food distribution methods 
have the best chance of success, accord- 
ing to Tom Raser of the Ladies Home 
Journal who spoke at the conference 
luncheon. He pointed out that both can- 
ner and distributor must keep up to date 
on each others problems. 


BUYERS LABEL 


The best market for the independent 
canner lies in supplying quality canned 
foods for distributors’ private labels, 
according to the four distributors par- 
ticipating in a panel discussion at the 
afternoon session. They agreed that the 
proportion of canned foods sold under 
distributors’ private labels is again in- 
creasing because these give the consumer 
a better value and the distributor a bet- 
ter profit. Members of the panel were 
O. D. Chidester, John Sexton & Com- 
pany; R. L. Hileman, Jewel Food Stores; 
Joseph T. Foy, Grand Rapids Wholesale 
Grocery Company; and E. F. Ihlenfeld, 
Roundy’s, Ine. Moderator of the panel 
was C. Walt York, editor of “The 
Canner”. 


The California Asparagus Advisory 
Board has engaged the Public Relations 
Firm of Theodore R. Sills and Company 
to conduct a campaign on asparagus 
from California, Sills will provide a na- 
tionwide program starting with the har- 
vesting and shipment of the fresh grass 
and continuing throughout the year, con- 
centrating on the processed, canned and 
frozen packs. 
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Pesticide Residue Tolerance Issued by F. and D. 


Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby, Secretary of Health, Education and Welfare, on 
March 3, (Federal Register March 11), signed the final order designating 
tolerances of residues of certain pesticide chemicals found to be required in 
the production of fresh fruits or vegetables and exempting certain other mate- 
rials from the requirement of a tolerance under Section 406 and the new 
section 408 (the Miller Bill) of the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act. 


The new provisions which are applicable to the processed product as well 
as to the fresh commodity, become effective June 10. (90 days after publication 
in the Federal Register of March 11). 


The conclusions drawn from the findings of fact, and the actual order 
establishing the tolerances is reproduced herewith: 


Conclusions. From the foregoing findings of fact it is concluded that: 


1. As used in agriculture today, the following poisonous or deleterious 

substances constitute no hazard to man: 

Bordeaux mixture. 

Copper acetate. 

Copper carbonate, basic (malachite). 

Copper-lime mixtures. 

Copper oxychloride. 

Copper silicate. 

Copper sulfate. 

Copper sulfate, basic. 

Copper-zine chromate. 

Cuprous oxide, 

Octacide 264 (N-Octylbicyclo-(2,2,1) -5-heptene-2,3-dicarboximide) . 

Petroleum oils. 

Piperonyl butoxide. 

Piperonyl cyclonene. 

N-Propyl isome. 

Pyrethrum and pyrethrins. 

Rotenone or derris or cube roots. 

Ryania. 

Sabadilla. 

No tolerances need be established for the residues of these pesticides on fruits 
or vegetables under section 406 of the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act. 
These materials should be exempted under section 408 from the requirement 
of a tolerance when applied to growing crops. 

2. The following poisonous or deleterious substances should not be used 
under conditions that will leave any toxic residues from them on fruits or 
vegetables as prepared for market. 

Calcium cyanide. 

Dinitro-O-sec. butylphenol. 

Dinitro-O-cresol (sodium salt). 

Hexaethyl tetraphosphate. 

Mercury-containing compounds. 

Hydrocyanie acid. 

Selenium and selenium compounds. 

Tetraethyl pyrophosphate. 

3. The poisonous and deleterious substances for which tolerances are set 
in § 120.101 are required or cannot be avoided in the production of the fresh 
fruits and fresh vegetables in or on which residues from such substances are 
tolerated. 

4. The tolerances for pesticide residues provided in § 120.101 will protect 
the public health. 


Upon consideration of the whole record and the foregoing findings of fact 


_ and conclusions, it is concluded that the following tolerances for residues of 


pesticide chemicals in or on raw agricultural commodities should be adopted. 
Therefore: Jt is ordered, That § 120.101 providing such tolerances be added to 
Part 120. 


§ 120.101 Specific Tolerances for pesticide residues in or on fresh fruits 
and vegetables. (a) (1) This section designates the poisonous or deleterious 
substances that, for the purposes of section 406 of the Federal Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act, are found to be required in the production of the fresh fruit or 
vegetables named in paragraph (e) of this section. The tolerances established 
for such substances apply only to residues resulting from their application 
prior to harvest. A tolerance in terms of parts by weight for the poisonous or 
deleterious substance, or poisonous or deleterious residue resulting from its 
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PESTICIDE TOLERANCES—Continued 
(Continued from page 7) 


addition, to 1 million parts by weight of the fruit or vegetable is set forth after 
the name of each of the required substances, 

(2) For the purposes of this section, the following substances are not con- 
sidered as poisonous or deleterious substances: Sulfur, lime, lime-sulfur. 

(b) The poisonous and deleterious substances for which tolerances are 
established by this section are named by their common names wherever prac- 
ticable, otherwise by their chemical names or by names assigned to them by the 
United States Department of Agriculture. For the purposes of this section, 
the substances for which common, group, or Department of Agriculture names 
are used are as follows: 

Name Refers to— 


Pg renee. A product consisting of 95 percent of the compound 
1,2,3,4,10,10-hexachloro-1,4,4a,5,8,8a-hexahydro-1,4,5, 
8-dimethanonaphthalene and 5 percent chlorinated 


hydrocarbons. 

1.2,4,5,6,7,8,8-octachloro-2,3,3a,4,7,7a-hexahydro-4,7- 
methanoindene. 

A product consisting of a complex mixture of 1,1,1- 


trichloro-2,2-bis (parachlorophenyl) ethane and 1,1,1,- 
trichloro-2- (orthochloropheny]) -2-(parachlorophenyl) 


ethane. 
hydro-1,4,5,8-dimethanonaphthalene. 
Terric dimethyl dithiocarbamate. 
Fluorine compounds ....Cyolite, synthetic cryolite (sodium aluminum fluoride). 
1,4,5,6,7,8,8-heptachloro-3a,4,7,7a-tetrahydro-4,7- 
methanoindene. 
The gamma isomer of benzene hexachloride. 
Methoxychlor ................ 2 2-bis (paramethoxypheny]) -1,1,1-trichloroethane. 


Nicotine compounds ....Nicotine sulfate and other salts of nicotine; nicotine as 
the alkaloid. 


TOKAPHENE Chlorinated camphene, 


(c) (1) Where a tolerance is established by this section for parathion, the 
methyl homologue of parathion may replace all or part of the parathion per- 
mitted by such tolerance. 

(2) For the purposes of this section, where a tolerance of 5 parts per 
million for benzene hexachloride it set, it shall be deemed applicable to com- 
mercial benzene hexachloride, which is a mixture of several isomers. If the 
gamma isomer, known as lindane, is used exclusively of other isomers, the 
tolerance shall be 10 parts per million. 

(3) For the purposes of this section, where a tolerance is established for 
more than one pesticide containing arsenic, found on a fruit or vegetable, the 
total amount of such pesticides shall not yield more than 3.5 parts per million 
of As2O: on the fruit or vegetable to which added. 

(4) For the purposes of this section, where a tolerance is established for 
more than one metallic dithiocarbamate (ferbam, ziram, or zineb), the total 
amount of such metallic dithiocarbamates found on a fruit or vegetable shall 
not yield more than 7 parts per million of metallic dithiocarbamates, calculated 
as zine ethylenebisdithiocarbamate. 

(5) For the purposes of this section: 

(i) The following compounds are members of the class of chlorinated 
hydrocarbons: 

Aldrin. 

Benzene hexachloride. 

Chlordane. 

Chlorinated camphene (toxaphene). 

DDD (TDE or Rhothane). 

DDT. 

2,4-Dichlorophenoxy acetic acid. 

Dieldrin. 

Heptachlor. 

Lindane. 

Methoxychlor. 


TOMATO COUNCIL PROGRAM 


At the recent national convention in 
Chicago, a marketing program for the 
Tomato Council, Inc., was submitted by 
Warwick and Legler, Inc., of New York 
City. The program to be administered by 
Hal Jaeger of the Can Manufacturers 
Institute will include trade, consumer 
and recipe publicity, will be directed also 
toward institutions, restaurants, hos- 
pitals, etc., as well as to the retail brok- 
erage and wholesale food trade. 


In all phases it will stress the nutri- 
tional value, ease of use and preparation, 
economy, and the many uses of canned 
tomatoes. The objective of the entire 
merchandising and promotional program 
for the Tomato Council is to develop a 
new interest in the tomato industry 
which will broaden the trade, institutional 
and consumer consciousness toward 
canned tomatoes. 


Specially developed display material 
such as window banners, recipe leaflets, 
shelf strips, etc., will be prepared. At 
least 50 seperate mailings to newspapers, 
television and radio stations will go out 
during the year to wire services, syndi- 
cates, feature editors, etc. The institu- 
tional trade will receive table tips, mat 
service, menu tags and window posters. 


The program was discussed further at 
the Spring Meeting of the Tri-State 
Packers Association Meeting in Atlantic 
City last week by the new President, 
Charles B. (Bob) Silver, II, who also 
made a report of the Chicago meeting. A 
budget of $23,000 will carry the program. 


SHOE-PEG CORN CANNERS 
REORGANIZE 


The Associated Shoe-Peg Corn Can- 
ners, Inc., which was originally organ- 
ized several years ago, but has been in- 
active recently, has been reorganized. 
Made up principally of the dozen or so 
canners in Harford County, Maryland, 
with the addition of one or two in Penn- 
sylvania, the group will operate on a 
budget of approximately $15,000 a year 
on the basis of 5 cents a case for a three 
year period, The first year assessment 
is based on January 1, 1955 stocks, sub- 
sequent years on the actual pack. 


The compact little group of about a 
dozen quality canners will have the sup- 
port of Can Manufacturers Institute. 
Like other such groups, publicity mate- 
rial and point-of-sale merchandising aids 
will be used in the specific marketing 
area which is roughly outlined as South- 
ern Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, 
North Carolina and other isolated mar- 
kets. The Shoe-Peg canners will of 
course tie-in with National Canned Corn 
Week, but the basic feature of the pro- 
gram will be a series of broker, dis- 
tributor, canner meetings in the import- 
ant markets. To lay the ground work 
for cooperative effort in specific cam- 
paigns, the meetings will be built around 
either a luncheon or a dinner followed by 
actual presentation of the program 
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which will include such elements as sales 
portfolios, specially developed point-of- 
sale display material, specifically tailored 
publicity releases, radio and TV com- 
mercials, recipe leaflets and monthly 
bulletins. 

Charles B. Osborn, II, of C. B. Osborn 
and Sons, is President, Walter Cameron, 
of Cameron Bros. Canning Co., Vice- 
President, Bartol Silver of Charles B. 
Silver and Sons, Treasurer and Francis 
Silver of Silver Canning Company, Sec- 
retary. 


BARTLETT PEAR PROMOTION 


A hard hitting advertising, sales pro- 
motion and merchandising campaign, be- 
ginning March 29 in Cincinnati and run- 
ning from April 12 through April 28 in 
11 other important markets throughout 
the country has been announced by the 
Pacific Coast Canned Pear Service. The 
ads ranging in size from 3 column width 
by 7 inches high, to 5 column width by 
15 inches high, will appear twice weekly 
during the period in newspapers in Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Washing- 
ton, D. C., Indianapolis, Cincinnati, Mil- 
waukee, Chicago, Des Moines, Minneapo- 
lis, St. Paul and Los Angeles. 


Dealer service men representing the 
canned pear service are working in each 
market to merchandise the advertising. 
Editorial features for television, radio, 
and newspaper magazine editors, ad- 
vertising and point-of-sale material have 
been developed with the “pearadise” 
theme. Point-of-sale material includes 
attractive banners, tie-in mats, recipe 
folders, shelf talkers and price cards. 

Termed the largest promotion on 
canned Bartlett pears that has ever oc- 
‘urred, the publicity is being distributed 
on a national scale. There is also an 
‘mpressive tie-in campaign with the Dun- 
‘an Hines organization featuring pear 
ipside down spice cake in all markets 
Vest of Pittsburgh. 

Canned pears are being promoted to 
istitutional food buyers on a bigger 
‘ale this season than ever before. 
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PESTICIDE TOLERANCES—Continued 
(Continued from Page 8) 


(ii) The following compounds are members of the class of organic 
phosphates: 
EPN. 


Methyl homologue of parathion (Metacide). 
Parathion. 


(iii) The following compounds are members of the class of dinitro com- 
pounds: Dinitro-O-cyclohexylphenol; dicyclohexylamine salt of dinitro-O- 
ceyclohexylphenol. 

(iv) Except as noted in subdivisions (v) and (vi) of this subparagraph, 
where residues from two or more chemicals in the same class are present on a 
fruit or vegetable the tolerance for the total of such residues shall be the same 
as that for the chemicals having the lowest numerical tolerance in this class. 


(v) Where residues from two or more chemicals in the same class are 
present in a fruit or vegetable and there are available methods that permit 
quantitative determination of each residue, the quantity of combined residues 
that are within the tolerance may be determined as follows: 

(a) Determine the quantity of each residue present. 

(b) Divide the quantity of each residue by the tolerance that would apply 
if it occurred alone, and multiply by 100 to determine the percentage of the 
permitted amount of residue present. 

(c) Add the percentages so obtained for all residues present. 

(d) The sum of the percentages shall not exceed 100 percent. 


(vi) Where residues from two or more chemicals in the same class are 
present on a fruit or vegetable and there are available methods that permit 
quantitative determination of one or more, but not all, of the residues, the 
amounts of such residues as may be determinable shall be deducted from the 
total amount of residues present and the remainder shall have the same toler- 
ance as that for the chemical having the lowest numerical tolerance in that 
class. The quantity of combined residues that are within the tolerance may be 
determined as follows: 


(a) Determine the quantity of each determinable residue present. 


(b) Deduct the amounts of such residues from the total amount of residue 
present and consider the remainder to have the same tolerance as that for the 
chemical having the lowest numerical tolerance in that class. 


(c) Divide the quantity of each determinable residue by the tolerance that 
would apply if it occurred alone and the quantity of the remaining residue by 
the tolerance for the chemical having the lowest numerical tolerance in that 
class and multiply by 100 to determine the percentage of the permitted amount 
of residue present. 

(d) Add the percentages so obtained for all residues present. 

(e) The sum of the percentages shall not exceed 100 percent. 

(d) Residues of the following poisonous or deleterious substances should 
not remain on fruits or vegetables as prepared for market: 

Calcium cyanide. 

Dinitro-O-sec. butylphenoi. 

Dinitro-O-cresol. 

Hexaethyl] tetraphosphate. 

Tetraethyl pyrophosphate. 

Hydrocyanie acid. 

Mercury-containing compounds. 

Selenium and selenium compounds. 

(e) Each subparagraph of this paragraph lists, under the names of the 
fresh fruits and vegetables specified, the substances found to be required in 
their production and the tolerances for the residues of these substances re- 
maining in or on such fresh fruits or vegetables. The abbreviation “p.p.m.” 
means parts per million. 


Editors Note: The Official Text lists the fruits and vegetables by number 
and under each the pesticide substances found to be required in their production 
and the permitted tolerance. To conserve space the editor lists below in table I 
each of the pesticides named and its tolerance. Table II shows the commodities 
by number as in the original text, but instead of listing the name of the pesti- 
cide itself, the corresponding number in table I is given. In other words, to 
find the pesticide recommendations for avocados for instance, first refer to 
table II and note that No. 2, 6, 16, 21 and 22 are found to be required in the 
production of this fruit. In table II it will be found that No, 2 is Benzene 
Hexachloride, No. 6 is DDT, No. 16 Lead arsenate, No. 21 Nicotine-containing 
compounds and No. 22 is Parathion and that the tolerances in parts per million 
(p.p.m.) are 5, 7, 7 of combined lead, 2 of Nicotine and 1 respectively. 
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PESTICIDE TOLERANCES—(Continued from Page 9) 


See editors note page 9 for explan- 
ation of these two tables. 


TABLE I 
REQUIRED PESTICIDE AND TOLERANCE 


Name of Pesticide 


w 


Aldrin 


. Benzene hexachloride 
. Calcium arsenate 

4. Chlerdane 

. Copper arsenate 

. DDT 


. 2,4-Dichlorophenoxy 


acetic acid 


. Dicyclohexylamine 


salt of dinitro- 
O-cyclohexylphenol 


. Dinitro-O 


eyclohexylphenol 


. Dieldrin 

. EPN 

2. Ferbam 

3. Fluorine compounds 


. Heptachlor 


2-Heptadecyl 
glyoxalidine 


. Lead Arsenate 
. Lead arsenate 


. Magnesium arsenate 


Methoxychlor 


Naphthalene 
acetic acid 


. Nicotine-containing 


compounds 


. Parathion 


Phenothiazine 


. Sodium arsenate 
. Tartar emetic 

. TDE 

. Toxaphene 

. Zineb 


Ziram 


Tolerance in p.p.m. 
0.1 


5 


7 of combined fluorine 
0.1 


5 

7 of combined lead 

1 of combined lead 
3.5 of combined As.Os 
14 


2 of nicotine 
1 
7 


3.5 of combined As.Ox 
3.5 of combined 
antimony trioxide 


(1) 


(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(5) 
(6) 
(7) 


(8) 

(10) 
(11) 
(12) 
(13) 
(14) 
(15) 
(16) 
(17) 
(18) 
(19) 
(20) 
(21) 
(22) 
(23) 
(24) 
(25) 
(26) 
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TABLE II 
COMMODITY AND SUBSTANCES REQUIRED IN PRODUCTION 


Fruits Recommended Pesticide 
(By coded number—see table I for key) 
APPLES, PEARS, and QUINCES—2, 4, 6, 7, 8, 10, 11, 12, 18, 15, 16, 19, 20, 21, 22, 238, 


26, 27, 28, 20. 
APRICOTS—2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 11, 12, 13, 16, 19, 21, 22, 26, 27, 
AVOCADOS—2, 6, 16, 21, 22. 
BLACKBERRIES—See No. (27) this table. 
BLUEBERRIES (huckleberries)—3, 4, 6, 12, 13, 16, 19, 22, 26, 29. 
CHERRIES—2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 11, 12, 15, 16, 19, 21, 22, 26, 28, 29. 
CITRUS FRUITS (grapefruit, lemons, limes, oranges, tangerines)-—2, 4, 


28, 29. 


29 


6, 8, 34.36, 


17, 21, 22, 25, 26, 27, 28. 
CRANBERRIES—6, 12, 13, 16, 19, 21, 22, 28, 29. 
CURRANTS—6, 12, 16, 21, 22, 28. 
DATES—12, 22. 
FIGS—22. 
GOOSEBERRIES. 6, 12, 16, 21, 22, 28, 29, 
GRAPEFRUIT —See No. (7) this table. 


GRAPES-2, 
GUAVAS-—2, 


3 8, 12, 18, 
6, 12, 22, 28. 


16, 19, 21, 22, 24, 25, 26, 28, 29. 


LEMONS—See No. (7) this table. 
LOGANBERRIES~—See No. (27) this table. 
MANGOES—2, 6, 12, 16, 22. 


NECTARINES~— See No. 
ORANGES-—See No. 
PAPAYAS—4, 6, 12. 
PEACHES AND NECTARINES-—2, 
PEARS—See No. (1) this table. 
PINEAPPLES—2, 4, 6, 11, 19, 22. 
PLUMS (fresh prunes) —2, 4, 6, 8, 11, 12, 
QUINCES--See No. (1) this table. 
RASPBERRIES, BLACKBERRIES, LOGANBERRIES, and RELATED BERRIES 
6, &, 11, 12, 18, 16, 16, 10, 21, 22, 26, 27, 26, 20. 

RHUBARB—4. 
STRAWBERRIES 2, 


(22) this table. 
(7) this table. 


4, 6, 8, 10, 11, 12, 18, 16, 19, 21, 22, 26, 27, 28, 29. 


13, 16, 19, 21, 22, 26, 28. 


3, 4, 


2, &, 22, 22, 38,26, 10, Zi, 26, 37, 


28. 


TANGERINES~— See No. (7) this table. 
VEGETABLES 
ARTICHOKES.--6, 21, 22. 


ASPARAGUS—2, 3, 6, 12, 16, 19, 21. 
BEANS, GREEN BEANS, SNAP BEANS, LIMA BEANS, and BLACK-EYED PEAS 
2, 3, 4, 6, 8, 11, 12, 18, 18, 19, 21, 22, 26, 27, 28, 29. 


BEETS (with or without tops) or BEET GREENS ALONE—4, 6, 11, 12, 13, 19, 21, 
22, 28, 29. 

BLACK-EYED PEAS—See No. (33) this table. 

BROCCOLI—2, 3, 4, 6, 12, 13, 19, 21, 22, 26, 27, 28, 29. 

BRUSSELS SPROUTS—See No. (38) this table. 

CABBAGE, BRUSSELS SPROUTS, KOHLRABI, CAULIFLOWER-—2, 38, 4, 5, 6, 12, 13, 


50, 21, 22, 26, 27, 23, 2. 
CARROTS (with or without tops) or carrot tops—3, 4, 5, 6, 12, 18, 22, 
CAULIFLOWER—See No. (38) this table. 

CELERY—2, 3, 4, 6, 8, 12, 16, 21, 22, 27, 28, 29. 
COLLARDS—See No. (47) this table. 
CORN—2, 3, 4, 6, 11, 12, 13, 19, 21, 22, 


26, 27, 28, 29. 


26, 27, 3 


CUCUMBERS—2, 3, 4, 6, 12, 13, 19, 28, 22, 26, 27, 28, 29. 
EGGPLANTS—2, 3, 4, 6, 12, 13, 16, 19, 21, 22, 26, 27, 28, 29. 
ENDIVE and ESCAROLE—6, 22, 28. 


2” 


KALE and COLLARDS-—2, 3, 4, 6, 12, 138, 19, 21, 

KOHLRABI—See No. (38) this table. 

LETTUCE—2, 4, 6, 11, 12, 13, 19, 21, 22, 

LIMA BEANS—See No. (33) this table. 

MELONS, including cantaloupes, muskmelons, watermelons, and other melons 
12, 18, 19, 21, 22, 26, 28, 29. 

MUSHROOMS.-6, 19, 21. 


28, 29. 
26, 27, 28, 29. 


2, 3, 4, 6, 


MUSTARD GREENS—2, 6, 12, 13, 21, 22, 28. 
OKRA—2, 4, 6, 13, 21, 22, 27. 

ONIONS—2, 4, 6, 10, 12, 21, 22, 25, 27, 28, 29. 
PARSLEY—21, 28. 


PARSNIPS (with or without tops) or parsnip greens alone—-6, 21, 22. 

PEANUTS—4, 6, 12, 13, 22, 27, 28, 29. 

PEAS—2, 4, 6, 12, 18, 19, 21, 22, 26, 27, 28, 29. 

PEPPERS—2, 3, 4, 6, 12, 18, 16, 19, 21, 22, 26, 28, 29. 

POTATOES—1, 4, 14. 

PUMPKINS—2, 3, 6, 12, 18, 19, 21, 22, 26, 28, 29. 

RADISHES (with or without tops) or radish tops—4, 6, 12, 18, 19, 21, 22, 26, 27, 28, 29. 

RUTABAGAS (with or without tops) or rutabaga tops—See No. (71) this table. 

SALSIFY—28. 

SPINACH—2, 

SQUASH, summer squash—2, 3, 

SWEETPOTATOES— 1. 

SWISS CHARD—2, 6, 21, 22, 26, 28. 

TOMATOES—2, 8, 4, 5, 6, 12, 18, 16, 19, 21, 22, 26, 27, 28, 29. 

TURNIPS OR RUTABAGAS (with or without tops) or TURNIP GREENS or 
BAGA TOPS—3, 4, 6, 11, 12, 18, 19, 21, 22, 26, 28, 29. 


(f) In accordance with Section 408 (k) of the Federal Food, Drug, and 


8, 6, 11, 12, 19, 21, 22, 26, 28, 29. 


4, 6, 12, 18, 19, 21, 22, 26, 28, 29. 


RUTA- 


Cosmetic Act, these tolerances shall be deemed also tolerances under Section 


408. 


Effective Date—This order shall become effective 90 days after date of 


publication in the Federal Register. 
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LABEL POWER, PUBLIC RELATIONS 
Theme of Tri-States Sales Conference 
and Spring Meeting 


Label Studied intensively from standpoint of design, con- 
sumer and distributor preferences, private label, common 
label, etc.—Necessity of good public and industrial rela- 


tions stressed. 


Students at the Annual Sales Confer- 
ence of the Tri-State Packers Associa- 
tion held in Atlantie City, March 9, were 
awarded diplomas for successfully com- 
pleting a concentrated course on “The 
Selling Power of the Modern Label’. 


No less than eight distinguished and 
specially selected professors of label de- 
sign from the ranks of label manufac- 
turers, home economics, distributors and 
canners, emphasized again and again 
that the label in the modern self-service 
grocery store of today is perhaps the 
most important advertising medium 
available to the canned and frozen foods 
packer. 


But the lectures were not by any means 
confined to that one specific theme. With 
Oscar Whitehouse, Executive Director 
of the Label Manufacturers National As- 
sociation as moderator, William Long- 
year, Chairman of the Department of 
Advertising Design, Pratt Institute who 
is the consultant and designer for many 
successful and dominant food packers, 
provided the basic principles underlying 
“the theory and practice of sound pack- 
age design” including the principles of 
color, design and layout of labels and 
wraps for canned and frozen foods. Mr. 
Longyear’s lecture was illustrated with 
numerous charts, slides and packages to 
illustrate the implication of these prin- 
ciples, 


Miss Katherine Smith, Director of 
NCA’s Consumer Service Division 
(formerly Home Economics Division) 
provided the woman’s viewpoint. Miss 
Smith stressed the fact that the con- 
sumer wants terms used on the label 
that she can understand. “Solid pack”, 
for instance, she said, means nothing to 
them. She wants to know the contents 
in terms of servings, number of pieces, 
‘up measure, and finally despite the 
‘normous amount of cook books she 
wants a recipe where and when it will be 
nost helpful—on the can. Miss Smith 
hrew somewhat of a shock into the stu- 
ents when she told them, for certain 
ypes of consumers at least, the recipe 
hould not be changed too often. “A sat- 
fied customer feels she can count on 
etting a recipe for her holiday pie off 

can so she doesn’t bother to copy it. 

* suddenly you get a brain storm to 
vitch the copy block to Aunt Jennies 
vorite pumpkin“ pudding, Mrs. Con- 
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sumer won’t like it”. On the other hand, 
Miss Smith emphasized that other con- 
sumers looking for new ideas prefer a 
change more frequently. Also, when the 
product itself is changed, make sure the 
recipe fits the bill. 


DISTRIBUTOR’S VIEW 


Mr. Harold O. Smith, Jr., Executive 
Vice-President of the U. S. Wholesale 
Grocers Association, spoke of the con- 
trast between labels of yesterday and 
today, reminding the students that to- 
day’s label must actually sell the prod- 
uct. Given that, the informative label, 
he said, is a great aid in influencing 
choice at the point-of-sale. Shifting over 
to the industry’s sales problems, he said, 
that the “out of stock” situation is un- 
questionably the most difficult problem 
facing canner and grocer today. He re- 
minded the students that the small re- 
tailer has a choice of several wholesalers 
for his supplies, and so is not nearly as 
vunerable on this point as the large 
chains and supers. 


He suggested that probably the best 
answer to this problem of “out of stock”, 
would be for groups of small canners to 
merchandise their products under a com- 
mon label. “It is irritating to the shop- 
per,” he said “to be unable to find the 
brand of canned tomatoes she liked so 
much last week, but this would be 
avoided if packers in the various sections 
of the country would band together and 
adopt the same label with the exception, 
of course, of the packers name”. 


W. T. Harris, President, Harris Super 
Markets, Inc., of Charlotte, North Caro- 
lina, spoke too of the need for informa- 
tive information, striking color design, 
etc. But, in developing the theme, “are 
you getting your story across?” his sug- 
gestion that the canner hire demon- 
strators in the retail stores, made the 
students sit up and take notice. “A well 
trained demonstrator”, he said, “can put 
more merchandise directly in the hands 
of the consumer in two days than a full 
page newspaper ad used for 6 days. 
Furthermore he said the results can be 
checked immediately. 


Mr. Harris, who operates four super- 
markets in the city of Charlotte, and is 
reported to do 17 percent of the retail 
grocery business in that city, said that 
he has an arrangement with an indi- 


vidual who can supply demonstrators for 
two days at $25.00 a store. Based on ex- 
perience he said these four demonstrators 
will move approximately 2,000 packages 
and each of these purchases will tell an 
average of three other perspective pur- ~ 
chasers about the product. If it is honest 
merchandise, he said, this is the most 
effective manner of introducing a prod- 
uct into a market to stay. 


Mr. Harris urged his audience to spend 
some of their advertising money making 
personal contacts with customers. Some 
of the other points he brought out were: 
(1) over the wire hangers belong to the 
horse and buggy days. People don’t look 
up or down. They customarily look 
straight ahead. Eye-level top shelves 
outsell all others. (2) Put a label on 
each end of the case so that busy shelf 
stockers can quickly recognize the case. 


CANNER CASE HISTORIES 


William Sellers, Assistant Purchasing 
Agent, Phillips Packing Company, said 
that Phillips has changed its labels three 
times in the last 25 years to meet the 
changing distribution methods. In doing 
so, he said, Phillips always asks: 1. Does 
the redesigned label attract attention? 
2. Will it accurately define the contents? 
3. Will it create the desire to buy? and 
4. Will it instigate that compelling ac- 
tion? While agreeing that an attractive 
label is all important in the modern self- 
service grocery, Mr. Sellers said that the 
shelf position can cut the sale of a spe- 
cific product by 50 percent, and that store 
sales will not suffer because the con- 
sumer has a natural tendency to select 
her products from the shelf at eye-level. 


Glenn Knaub, Vice-President, P. J. Rit- 
ter Company, said that speciality food 
labels must work a little harder than 
those on regular products such as peas, 
corn, etc., they must be clean, indicate 
freshness, be neat and in good shape. A 
good label he pointed out cost little more 
than a poor one. Ritter, he said, has rigid 
specifications for quality of paper, color 
of ink, registration and other mechanical 
requirements. He urged students to spend 
more time and money on the label, just 
as they do on production. He showed 
how Ritter licked the problem of tomato 
juice separation in its popular glass 
tumbler. The wrap-a-round label was 
simply moved up from the “belly” of the 
bottle up to the neck where the separa- 
tion occurred. 


Mr. Ralph Dulany, President of John 
H. Dulany & Son, Inc., and a past Presi- 
dent of both the National Canners Asso- 
ciation and the Association of Frozen 
Food Packers, who spoke on frozen food 
package redesign, reminded his audience 
that he is still very much interested in 
the canning business, pointing out that 
the increase in tonnage of canned foods 
since the war was far greater than 
frozen foods. Percentage figures, he said, 
can be misleading, especially when one 
of the products compared starts from 
nothing. Mr. Dulany had samples of one 
of his first frozen food labels, showing 
snow, eskimos, and what not, and also 
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samples of the new label which is neat, 
clean and possesses some white back- 
ground for contrast to the picture of the 
product which he said is all important 
and did not appear on the original label. 
Following redesign, he said, sales in- 
creased by 50 percent, the second year 
another 50 percent. Some of this at 
least, he said, is attributable to the label. 
It makes sense he said to redesign every 
eight years but stressed the agony of 
detail necessary for success. 


Paul J. Ritter, Vice-President of P. J. 
Ritter Company and his Merchandising 
Committee of which he is Chairman, 
were responsible for the above excellent 
program. 


SPRING MEETING 


K. E. Hamel, Product Publicity Man- 
ager, Owens-Illinois Glass Company; 
Paul Benson, Public Relations Manager, 
Green Giant Company, and Andrew J. 
Percival, Director of Indusrial Relations, 
Permacel Tape Corporation, Division of 
Johnson and Johnson, were featured 
speakers at the general session of the 
Spring Meeting which followed the an- 
nual sales conference of the Tri-State 
Packers Association, Thursday and Fri- 
day, March 10 and 11. The speakers dis- 
cussed the subject “company relations 
and communication” in developing the 
theme “Are you getting your story 
across”. Glenn E. Knaub, Chairman of 
the Association’s Agricultural and Con- 
sumer Relations Committee was _ intro- 
duced by Association President Harvey 
Jarboe to Chairman the session. Mr. 
Hamel discussed company relations in 
sales and with the trade, Mr. Benson 
relations with the community and the 
grower and Mr. Percival industrial re- 
lations. 


Admitting that the housewife is “sen- 
sitive to shock waves of impulse buying” 
Mr. Hamel stressed the fact that prior 
conditioning is necessary to make her 
buy your brand. “Sure her impulse de- 
cides she is going to buy pickles”, he 
said, “but her conditioning causes her to 
be selective and purchase Grandma’s old 
crock cured pickles. If a person were to 
believe all of these impulse claims about 
products it would hardly be safe to enter 
a retail store today for fear all of these 
unseen impulse waves that keep charg- 
ing out at you knocking the wind out of 
your sales resistance. If every item 
were an impulse item and was fortified 
with all of the other sales factors can’t 
you just see our shopping basket loaded 
so high and wide that we couldn’t push it 
through the check-out counter?” he 
asked. 


The ground rules for getting your 
story across, Mr. Hamel said, are (1) 
you must have a quality product (2) 
your company must have a good reputa- 
tion (3) your product must be packaged 
_ attractively and priced competitively 
and (4) you must put your story across. 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS 


The canning industry, said Mr. Benson, 
like every other industry, has relations 
with several groups of people which in 
the language of public relations are 
known as “publics”. For the canning in- 
dustry, he said, these are: (1) the em- 
ployee public, (2) the grower public, (3) 
stockholder public, (4) consumer public, 
(5) trade public, (6) supplier public, (7) 
competitor public, and (8) government 
public. Good public relations, he said, re- 
quire not only doing good, but telling 
others about it. 


Ways and means of doing this, he said, 
are through local newspapers, field dem- 
onstrations, growers letters, growers 
meetings, cooperation with agricultural 
extension service, plant tours, a speakers 
bureau, community participation. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


Mr. Percival told the audience that 
“good management is a combination of 
good men and good methods doing the 
right things in the right way”. He traced 
the history of labor relations from the 
period when management made all de- 
cisions on wages, hours, and working 
concitions to the present when labor has 
the right to bargain collectively on all 
of them. He emphasized that no matter 
what changes we go through, the “man” 
part of the term “management” will re- 
main the same. People are still people. 


In the vital field of employee relations, 
he urged that management (1) be will- 
ing to consult, (2) acquire the knowledge 
to deal fairly and fruitfully with em- 
ployees, (3) grant the right to challenge 
and the right to be heard, (4) evaluate 
rumors, (5) ignore complaints, and (6) 
remember that people know-how is as im- 
portant as job know-how, and manage- 
ment know-how. 


COMMITTEE AND COMMODITY 
MEETINGS 


In between times on Thursday and 
Friday, as is usual at Tri-State meetings, 
there were almost constant meetings of 
commodity groups and committee meet- 
ings. At the Board of Directors Meeting, 
A. L. Nelson, of the California Packing 
Corporation at Sweedsboro, New Jersey, 
was elected to fill the unexpired term of 
Earl Wainwright who held the same 
position at Cal Pak but resigned to ac- 
cept the general management of the H. S. 
Justice Company, produce brokers and 
shippers of Sweedsboro, New Jersey. Mr. 
Nelson also succeeds Mr. Wainwright as 
Eastern Division Manager of the Cal Pak 
operation at Sweedsboro. It was also an- 
nounced at the board meeting that Sen- 
ator Williams of Delaware had accepted 
the assignment as keynote speaker at 
the annual meeting of the Association 
in December. It was also decided that 
the Spring meeting of the Association 
would hereafter be called a sales meeting, 
thereby shortening the meeting to a day 
and a half. 


Continental‘s 50th Year Sets Sales Earnings Record 


Continental Can Company’s sales es- 
tablished a new record of $616,163,898 
last year, and the company’s net earn- 
ings, after taxes, reached a new level of 
$20,736,899, according to the company’s 
1954 annual report released to share- 
holders March 11. 


The report marks the first 50 years of 
the company’s growth. It was in 1905 
that the Company shipped its first tin 
cans from its first plant in Syracuse, 
New York. Today, Continental has about 
90 plants, mills and other operating units 
employing over 30,000 persons through- 
out the United States, Canada and Cuba. 
The business is diversified and includes 
many divisions of the packaging field in- 
cluding in addition to Metal Containers 
Fibre Drum and Paper Container Manu- 
facturing, Crown and Cork Manufactur- 
ing and the Shellmar-Betner Flexible 
Packaging Division. 


1954 sales exceeded those of 1953 by 
$61,726,916 or 11.1 percent. The 1954 
earnings, after preferred dividends, were 
equivalent to $5.52 per share on 3,646,511 
shares of common stock compared with 
$4.29 on 3,458,518 shares in 1953. 


Earnings, after taxes, represented an 
increase of 32 percent over earnings of 
1953, and earnings of $40,936,899, before 
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taxes, showed an increase of 30 percent 
over those of the previous year, accord- 
ing to a joint statement released by Gen- 
eral Lucius D. Clay, chairman of the 
board, and Hans A. Eggerss, president. 


This improvement in earnings over 
1953 resulted from an increase of $8 
million in net operating income and 1.5 
million in non-operating net income. The 
latter was largely due to increased profits 
on sales of capital assets, including sales 
of equipment formerly leased to cus- 
tomers. 


CAPITAL EXPENDITURES 


Capital expenditures of $31.7 million 
in 1954 including acquisitions, are ex- 
pected to be somewhat less in 1955. These 
will include construction of a new fibre 
drum plant at Midland, Mich., completion 
of a modern research and development 
building in Chicago and installation of 
new production lines at several locations. 


The 1954 expenditures included cost of 
machinery installation in new plants at 
Omaha, Neb., Winter Garden, Fla., and 
Newark, Ohio; new additions to plants at 
South Gate, Calif., Beaumont, Texas, and 
Denver, Colorado; warehouse additions at 
Los Angeles, Calif., Three Rivers, Mich., 


(Continued on Page 17) 
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The Spring Meeting of the National 
Canners Association, Board of Directors 
and Administrative Council has _ been 
scheduled for Thursday, May 19, and 
Friday, May 20, at Washington, accord- 


ing to an announcement by President 
George B. Morrill, Jr. 


Roy G. Lucks, president of the Cali- 
fornia Packing Corporation, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., has formally announced the 
purchase by this concern of the Kemp 
Bros. Packing Co. plants and other assets 
at Frankfort and Kempton, Ind. The 
Frankfort plant will be in full operation 
this year under Calpak management. 
The operating personnel of the two plants 
will be retained and tomato juice will 
continue to be marketed under Kemp 
Bros. well known Sun-Rayed label. To- 
mato juice will also be marketed under 
the California Packing Corporations own 
nationally advertised Del Monte brand, 
as will catsup and other products, The 
newly acquired plants will be a part of 
the Corporation’s Midwest Division, with 
headquarters at Rochelle, Ill. 


Pacific Salmon Associates, Inc., with 
headquarters at 304 Spring Street, 
Seattle, Washington, have formed an 
association to market their canned sal- 
mon under the familiar red and white 
Carnation label, according to an an- 
nouncement by W. W. Durney, President 
of Durney, Inc.,. Los Angeles. Mr. Dur- 
ney directs the use of the Carnation 
trademark for fish products under license 
from the Carnation Company. J. R. 
Barry and Company, Terminal Island, 
California and Seattle, Washington, have 
been appointed national] sales representa- 
tives. Erwin, Wasey and Company of 
Los Angeles will handle the advertising. 
A consumer campaign with dealer mer- 
chandise aids is now in the development 
stage. Carnation salmon will be intro- 
duced on a market to market basis with 
eventual national distribution and ad- 
vertising. 


Four Gcvernors, Leo A. Heogh of Iowa, 
Walter J. Kohler of Wisconsin, George 
M. Leader of Pennsylvania and Theo- 
dore R. McKeldin of Maryland, have is- 
sued formal proclamaticns declaring 
March 17-26, National Canned Corn 
Week. 
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The Gamse Lithographing Company 
began moving machinery into their new 
plant on the Pulaski Highway, on March 
14. The office movement will be com- 
pleted by approximately March 28. After 
March 21, all supplies and communica- 
tions should be sent to their new address 
at Pulaski Highway and 66th Street, Bal- 
timore 6, Maryland. New telephone num- 
ber is Murdock 6-4700 - 4701 - 4702. 


Stckely-Van Camp, Ine., has begun 
orerations at its new plant warehouse in 
Newport, Tenn., Herbert F. Krimendahl, 
president, announced March 15. The 
warehouse is part of a nation-wide net- 
work of such installations serving chain 
and wholesale food distributors through- 
out the country. The new warehouse will 
carry the Company’s complete line of 115 
“Stokely” and “Van Camp” food items. 
It will mean faster shipping service in 
the Middle South and Southeast and will 
permit customers to maintain their in- 
ventory turnover at a high rate. Stokely 
is the nation’s fifth largest food proc- 
essor. 


The National Red Cherry Institute, at 
its recent annual meeting, elected Ben F. 
Batchelor of Fruit Growers Cooperative, 
Sturgeon Bay, Wisconsin, President. Mr. 
Batchelor succeeds Gary S. Morgan of 
John C. Morgan Company, Traverse 
City, Michigan, Other officers elected 
were: Vice-President, H. B. Pearson, 
Alton Canning Company, Alton, New 
York; and William B. Powell of Chicago, 
Executive Secretary Treasurer (re- 
elected). Frozen cherries on hand as of 
March 1, according to Mr. Powell, totaled 
15,078,041 pounds, 1142 million of which 
were in the 30 pound container. 


William “Bill” Kieffer. for several 
years Manager of the W. H. Killian Com- 
pany Plant at Baltimore, is now General 
Manager of the John W. Taylor Packing 
Company at Hallwood, Virginia. 


H. O. “Hal” Berryman, formerly Vice- 
President of the National Can Corpora- 
tien at Baltimore, and retired these past 
several years, has made another one of 
those remarkable recoveries for which he 
is justly famous. About three or four 
weeks ago, Hal suffered his fourth stroke, 
affecting his entire left side. Happily he 
is now back in his home at Manhattan 
Beach, Severna Park, Md. P. O., resting 
comfortably. Friends may ea!l prior to 
2:00 and after 5:00 P. M. 


The Spring Meeting of the Indiana 
Canners Association will be held Thurs- 
day and Friday, April 14 and 15, at the 
Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, according 
to an announcement by Warren R. 
Spangle, Executive Secretary. Main 
business meeting will be held Friday 
morning and the main banquet will be a 
luncheon, Friday noon. Mr. Spangle also 
announces that a story on Indiana Can- 
ners is being planned for the Sunday 
edition in the Business Section of the In- 
dianapolis Star. Also, arrangements are 
being made for several programs on to- 
mato canning on Radio Station WFBM. 


The Pennsylvania Horticultural Coun- 
sel, meeting at Boiling Springs, Penn- 
sylvania, March 2, named the following 
officers: President Francis Reiter, Mars; 
Secretary-Treasurer Joseph Johnston, 
McKeesport; Vice-Presidents John Linde, 
Orefield, Joseph Weinschenk, New Castle, 
and Jesse Flory, Stroudsburg. Jack R. 
Grey of York, Pennsylvania will continue 
as Executive Secretary. Mr. Grey is also 
Executive Secretary of the Pennsylvania 
Canners Association. 


Ray Shipley, President of the Balti- 
more Oriole Canning Company, has an- 
nounced that the firm will operate the 
W. H. Killian Canning Company plant at 
Baltimore, under a lease arrangement. 
The plant will operate on a 52 week basis, 
packing the same products as heretofore 
green and wax beans, beets, kale, mus- 
tard greens, white potatoes, spinach, to- 
matoes, tomato juice, and turnip greens, 
with the addition possibly of carrots, 
sweet potatoes, kidney beans, and mixed 
vegetables which are also packed at the 
Oriole Plant at Essex. The Killian label 
will be continued on some ;products, par- 
ticularly greens, where trade acceptance 
has been established. The Baltimore 
Oriole Label will be used on most other 
products. Arthur Leauge, who had 18 
years with Gibbs and Company and four 
years with Killian as Superintendent 
under manager Bill Kietfer, will superin- 
tend the operations at the Killian plant, 
under the watchful eye of Mr. Shipley. 
The Oriole firm, relatively new in Balti- 
more canning circles, is expanding rap- 
idly. Established in 1951 by Wm. Da- 
shiell and Ray Shipley, gross sales 
have increased from $30,000 in that year 
to $458,000 this past year. Object is to 
provide a complete line of quality prod- 
ucts under the Baltimore Oriole label. 


(Continued on Page 16) 
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Pea Acreage Intentions Slightly Above Last Year 
Largest increase in Freezing Areas 


An intended increase of about 2 per- 
cent from the 1954 plantings of green 
peas for processing is indicated for 1955, 
according to the Crop Reporting Board. 
This indicated increase from the 1954 
plantings is based on reports received 
from processors in late February and 
early March. The acreage indicated for 
canning, including strained peas and sim- 
ilar products, is about 2 percent more 
than last year’s plantings and 9 percent 
less than the average plantings for 
canning purposes. The acreage to be 
planted for freezing is 4 percent more 
than last year and 37 percent above the 
average annual plantings for freezing 
in the 1944-53 period. 

Assuming a loss in plantings of around 
6 percent, in line with recent years, a 
planted acreage of 462,880 acres for 
processing would result in about 435,000 
acres for harvest. This would compare 
with 424,360 acres harvested last year 
and the average of 430,340 acres har- 
vested. 


The 1944-53 average pack of canned 
peas totaled 31 million cases of 2’s, 
(37.8 million cases basis 303’s). If the 
average yield of a ton per acre of can- 


ning peas were obtained on this proposed 
acreage, the canned pack then would 
total 28.2 million cases basis 2’s (34.4 
million cases basis 303’s). 28 million 
cases of 2’s on the basis of present can 
size usage would roughiy amount to 
about 31 million actual cases. This com- 
pares with a 27.2 million actual case 
pack in 1954. It will be recalled that the 
1954 yield was comparatively poor, 
amounting to 1,840 pounds on canning 
peas. With the expected pea carryover 
estimated at a million or less cases, a 
pack of 381 million actual cases would 
provide a supply about in line with this 
season—31.5 million cases. The frozen 
pack too, would be considerably higher 
than last year with an average yield if 
present planting intentions are carried 
out. 

SPINACH — Reports spinach 
processors in California and Texas indi- 
cate a 1955 production of 68,000 tons for 
canning and freezing from the winter 
crop in Texas and the early spring crop 
in California, according to the Crop Re- 
porting Board. This is about 40 percent 
more than the 1954 production of 48,600 
tons and 32 percent above the average 


PROSPECTIVE 1955 PEA ACREAGE WITH COMPARISONS 


CROP REPORTING BOARD 


Planted Acreages 


1955 
As percent of 
10-year 10-year 
State average Prospective average 1954 
1944-53 Revised 1944-53 
Acres Acres Percent 

Maine 7,060 9,400 8,500 120 90 
33,080 18,000 19,300 58 107 
Pennsylvania _ ...............0000 14,830 12,800 13,300 90 104 
3,920 1,500 1,400 36 93 
4,960 1,900 2,600 52 137 
23,000 30,100 29,200 127 97 
CEN 8,130 5,400 5,800 71 107 
137,510 131,000 128,600 94 98 
50,120 63,100 60,600 121 96 
Iowa 4,290 3,400 3,500 82 103 
2,620 2,900 3,800 145 131 
Ce 9,610 9,700 10,500 169 108 
2,420 2,600 2,500 103 96 
8,810 12,900 14,200 161 110 
Colorado .... 4,520 1,800 3,200 71 178 
Utah 11,580 8,000 8,400 73 105 
Washington 60,390 64,600 69,000 114 107 
Oregon ...... 55,600 58,700 62,200 112 106 
California i 8,170 9,200 10,000 122 109 
Other States? .nccscsssces 10,310 5,600 6,280 61 112 
460,920 452,600 462,880 100 102 
For freezing 2 95,000 125,450 129,940 137 104 
For canning and 

other processing” ........ 365,920 327,150 332,940 91 102 


' Arkansas, Georgia, Kansas, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, New Jersey, Oklahoma, Tennessee, 


West Virginia and Wyoming. 


* Not shown by States to avoid disclosure of individual operations. 
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annual production of 51,650 tons for the 
1944-53 period. 

The 1955 acreage for harvest in these 
two States is estimated at 12,800 acres. 
This compares with 10,700 acres har- 
vested in the winter and early spring of 
1954 and an average annual harvested 
acreage of 14,530 acres for the preceding 
10-year period. 

The 1955 indicated yield for these two 
States is 5.31 tons per acre. This com- 
pares with 4.54 tons obtained last year 
and the average of 3.55 tons. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Buying With More Confidence—Distributors 
More Conscious Of Penalties Of “Out Of 
Stock’’——Steady Decrease Of Tomato Hold- 
ings — Good Inquiry For Peas — Hand To 
Mouth Buying Of Corn—Weak Cherry Hold- 
ings Cleared — Citrus Steady To Strong — 
Limited Offering West Coast Fruits—Cuban 
Pineapple Getting Attention — Tuna And 
Salmon Steady—Sardines Dull. 


By “New York Stater” 
New York, N. Y., March 17, 1955 


THE SITUATION—Steady volume of 
small-lot replacement buying indicates 
a well-sustained movement of canned 
foods at retail. Pricewise, a high degree 
of stability has developed, indicating an 
orderly movement of carryover holdings 
into the distribution pipeline during the 
remaining months of the current market- 
ing year. Distributors, while not unduly 
extending their inventories, are buying 
with a little more confidence, it is re- 
ported. 


THE OUTLOOK—With sales compe- 
tition at retail still stiffening, many dis- 
tributors are paying more attention to 
lost sales arising from being ‘“out-of- 
stock” on wanted sizes and grades. This 
development points a little more freedom 
in making replacements, and a moderate 
lightening of inventory curbs in some 
cases where cutbacks have been permitted 
to go to extremes. 


TOMATOES — Reports from canning 
areas note a steady decrease in canner 
holdings, with many packers expected to 
have their warehouses entirely bare be- 
fore the new pack is ready to move. 
Currently, the “going” market on stand- 
ards in the Tri-States is $.95-$1.00 for 1s, 
$1.30 for 303s, $2.20 for 2%s and $7.75 
to $8.00 for 10s, all f.o.b. canneries. In 
the Midwest, canners generally are firm 
at $1.35 to $1.40 for standard 303s, with 
the latter figure more representative of 
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MARKET NEWS 


open market offerings. On extra stand- 
ards, 303s are offered in a more liberal 
way at $1.50. Growing scarcity of tomato 
catsup offerings is noted in the Midwest. 


PEAS—Good inquiry is reported on 
carryover peas, and interest is now cen- 
tering in new pack prospects in the Tri- 
States where early planting has been 
completed in some sections. For prompt 
shipment, canners are offering pod run 
standard 303s at $1.20, with extra stand- 
ards at $1.30. Fancy 2 sieve 303s are 
quoted in a limited way at $1.75 with ex- 
tra standard 2-sieves at $1.50, f.o.b. 
canneries. 


CORN—Hand-to-mouth buying is the 
order of the day insofar as corn is con- 
cerned, and the market in the _ Tri- 
States is reported unchanged. More signs 
of easiness are reported in the Midwest, 
however, with standard cream style 
golden offering out as low as 90 cents 
for 303s, with fancy reported on the 
market at $1.15. 


CHERRIES—Weak holdings of 303s, 
which had been depressing the market 
for red sour pitted cherries in the Mid- 
west, have been cleared, and packers are 
now listing this fruit at around $2.35 
for 303s, with 2s ranging $2.60-$2.65. 
There is some call for 10s, which are 
quoted generally at $13.00-$13.25 per 
dozen, all f.o.b. canneries. 

CITRUS —A steady to strong under- 
tone is ruling in the citrus market in 


Florida, and canners are getting a fair 
amount of day-to-day business. For 
prompt shipment, orange juice continues 
to list at $1.05 for 2s and $2.35 for 46- 
ounce, with blended juice at 974% cents 
and $2.10, and grapefruit juice at 87% 
cents and $1.85. A little more demand is 
reported in sections, with fancy 303s in 
heavy syrup at $1.37'%, and light syrup 
pack quoted at $1.35. Fanecy citrus salad 
303s continue to hold at $2.10, with 
choice at $1.95. 


WEST COAST FRUITS—Open mar- 
wet offerings continue limited to small 
lots. Peaches are on the market in a 
limited way at $3.00 for fancy 2's in 
extra heavy syrup for sliced clings, with 
fancy Elberta freestone halves offering 
at $3.25. Halves unpeeled cots can be 
had at $3.20 for choice 2%s in heavy 
syrup, with 308s at $2.05. Fancy Royal 
Anne cherries are held at $3.00 for 303s 
in extra heavy syrup. On fruits-for- 
salad, fancy 2%s in extra heavy syrup 
are available at $4.62, with heavy 
syrup pack 10 cents per dozen less. Fruit 
cocktail 2%s hold at $3.45-$3.50 for 
fancy in extra heavy syrup, with choice 
in heavy syrup at $3.35-$3.45, all f.o.b. 


PINEAPPLE—Distributors interested 
in low shelf-price “specials” are showing 
more interest in canned Cuban pineapple, 
which is being offered on the market 
here at $1.90 for 2s crushed in heavy 
syrup, with broken slices at 95 cents for 
7-ounce tins in heavy syrup. 


TUNA—A steady market is reported 
on domestic tuna, with a fair movement 
into jobbing and chain channels as buy- 
ers make additional commitments to re- 
place goods moving out for the Lenten 
trade. Imported is offering in a fair 
way locally. Japanese whitemeat tuna, 
solid pack in oil, is offered here at $15 
per case for 24/13 oz., with solid pack in 
brine at $12.10. Portuguese solid pack 
whitemeat in brine lists at $21.80. On 
lightment, Japanese solid’ pack in brine 
is quoted at $9.50 per case for 24/1s, 
Peruvian bonito, 48/16s, are quoted at 
$14.75 for solid pack in brine, with flakes 
at $12.85 for 48/16 oz. 


SALMON — There were no develop- 
ments of outstanding interest in the sal- 
mon situation here during the week. 
Coast advices note a continuing steady 
market and dwindling supplies from last 
season’s pack. 


SARDINES—Distributors are appar- 
ently well covered for prompt require- 
ments in sardines, and there is a lag in 
buying interest at the moment. How- 
ever, Maine canners continue to hold 
the market unchanged and expect a pick- 
up in buying when the trade starts to 
stock for their needs during the coming 
hot-weather months. Maine canners are 
continuing their cooperative advertising 
campaign on sardines beyond the usual 
period this year. 


LABELS 


ORIGINAL DESIGNS 


HOT-WATER 
TOMATO 
SCALDER 


year. 


LANGSENKAMP’S 


—YOUR BEST 


SCALDER BUY! 
HOW IT SAVES 


. . «at the present price of coal, 
this saving pays for scalder in a 


HOW IT PAYS 


@ Saves 80% of steam consumption @ Increases volume of pack ... one 


to two more No. 2 cans per hamper. 


@ Eliminates 1/3 water storage! 


@ Saves cleaning time .. . easily 
slushed th ghly by opening 24” 
door. 


@ Less undesirable steam . . . adds 
to comfort of peelers . . . provides 
greater efficiency. 


@ Conveyor readily lifts from hot 
water, eliminating loss of many 
cases product when filling or closing 
machine is down. 


@ Saves maintenance time—conveyor 
lifts easily for thorough cleaning 
and painting. 


Maintains highest possible quality. 
Provides uniform scalding. 


Retains all pectin in tomatoes—rich- 
er color, higher quality. 


Contributes to sanitation . . . cor- 
ners rounded . . . no accumulation 


of seeds or foreign particles. 


WRITE FOR FURTHER DETAILS TO 


GAMSE LITHOGRAPHING CO., INC. 


GAMSE BLDG., BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 


F. H. LANGSENKAMP CO. 


227-235 East South St. 


INDIANAPOLIS 25, INDIANA 
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CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Spring Weather Arrives—Spinach Prices As 
Packing Begins—Largest Ripe Olive Pack— 
Applesauce Unsettled—Excellent Movement 
Of Peaches—More Interest In Corn—Re- 
placement Buying Of Fish. 


By “Berkeley” 
Berkeley, Calif., March 17, 1955 


THE SITUATION — Spring weather 
has made a rather sudden appearance 
in California, warm days having come 
hard on the heels of a series of cold 
snaps. The canning of spinach is under 
way in one of the early districts and 
opening prices on this item have been 
brought out. Asparagus will be next 
on the list but prices on new pack are 
not expected for several weeks, with 
shipping to the fresh markets caring for 
the first cuttings. Canning of asparagus 
is expected to be getting under way 
about April 15. A rather active move- 
ment of canned fish is being experienced, 
with some lines rather more firmly held 
than in recent months. 


SPINACH — The canning of spinach 
got under way in the Hollister district 
during the week and numerous lists have 
made an appearance from both independ- 
ent canners and packers of advertised 
lines. One of the first lists to be given 
the trade came from an_ independent 
operator and was as follows: 8 oz., 82% 
cents; picnic, 921% cents; No. 300, $1.00; 
No. 303, $1.10; No. 2 tall, $1.22%; No. 
2%, $1.50, and No. 10, $4.50. These prices 
are rather below most of the spot lists 
that had been in effect on 1954 pack. The 
list of one of the large packers of a na- 
tionally advertised line is: Buffet, 92%; 
No. 303, $1.30, and No. 2%, $1.85. Spin- 
ach acreage is reported to be somewhat 
larger than that of last year, but as can- 
ners well know, weather conditions have 
much to do with the size of the pack and 
no predictions are being made, Some 
have been out of spinach for months and 
have bookings on hand for early de- 
liveries. 


OLIVES — The reports of olive proc- 
essors indicate that the canned pack of 
ripe olives will very likely be the second 
largest in the history of the industry, 
with the preliminary estimate placed at 
2,056,000 cases, on a No. 1 tall basis. This 
compares with the record pack of 2,225,- 
686 cases made in the 1951-52 pack year. 
Movement of late has been especially 
heavy, but old-timers in the industry 
direct attention to the fact that the de- 
mand generally tapers off after April. 
Some canners lowered prices on a few 
items late last fall, after opening prices 
were announced and these have recently 
been restored to the original levels. 
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APPLE SAUCE—The California apple 
sauce situation is a rather confusing one, 
with some canners holding firm at $1.45 
for No. 303 choice and $1.55 for this size 
in faney. Others are offering these at 
10 cents a dozen less. Movement has 
been quite satisfactory with shipments 
reported to be 10 percent ahead of last 
year to a corresponding date. However 
there is a considerable stock of apples in 
cold storage and this is responsible for 
some of the lower prices. 


PEACHES—The Elberta peach market 
has not strengthened materially from 
the standpoint of price, but an excellent 
movement is reported. Cling peaches are 
none too plentiful and distributors com- 
ment on the fact that it will be at least 
five months before new pack will be 
available. No. 303 Elberta peaches, halves 
or sliced are offered at $2.20 for fancy, 
with the No. 2% size priced by some at 
$3.20. 


CORN—Interest in corn seems to be 
picking up somewhat in this area and 
here and there are reports of prices 
being advanced slightly. A canner of a 
nationally advertised line recently ad- 
vanced 12 0z. vacuum pack whole kernel 
corn from $1.52% to $1.57% a dozen, but 
other items in the list remain unchanged. 


FISH—An improved movement of 
eanned fish has been noted of late, with 
buyers generally feeling that the bottom 
has been reached on tuna. Buyers 
stocked up quite heavily for Lent and are 
now placing orders for replacement. 
Fancy albacore white meat is moving at 
$13.25 for halves; fancy light meat at 
$11.00; standard light meat at $10.75; 
light meat chunks at $10.50 and grated 
at $9.00. The trade is showing much in- 
terest in the announcement of the Cali- 
fornia Packing Corporation that it is 
planning to add tuna to its lines. 

The market for California sardines is 
showing considerable’ strength, with 
stocks in the hands of a limited number 
of operators. Many of the sales of late 
have been at $7.50 for 1-lb. ovals in to- 
mato sauce or mustard, and at $5.50 for 
No. 1 tall natural. 


Conditions have been favorable this 
season for oysters in the Pacific North- 
west, with this shell fish in especially fine 
condition and size. Whole oysters are 
moving at $3.75 for 10 oz. tall and at 
$2.75 for cut. 

The situation on canned salmon is 
steadily tightening and it is now chums 
that are in limited supply and difficult 
to locate. This fish is selling at $16.00 for 
No. 1 tall and $9.50 for halves. Red sal- 
mon is in rather light supply, but stocks 
can be located if the right price is 
offered. This is generally $29.00 or $29.50. 


Dungeness crab meat of Washington 
packs is moving at $10.50 for %s, and 
is meeting with a good demand. Little 
Alaska pack is available and this is 
priced at 50 cents more. 


The California Asparagus Growers 
Association, Inc., has moved its headquar- 
ters to a new location at 18 W. Weber 
Ave., Stockton, Calif., in the heart of 
the asparagus producing district. 


Richmond-Chase Company has_an- 
nounced the appointment of Seggerman- 
Nixon Corp., 35-02 Northern Boulevard, 
Long Island City, Long Island, as their 
New York brokers representing their 
entire line of HEART’S DELIGHT Fruit 
Nectars, DIET DELIGHT products, and 
all of their other various canned food 
and dried fruit lines for the Metropolitan 
market. B. E. Richmond, Executive Vice 
President, stated that this change in New 
York brokers became necessary due to 
the dissolution of Dudley & Weisl, Inc. 
who have so well represented the ac- 
count for over twenty-five years. 

Fred Seggerman, in addition to his 
present well-rounded organization, will 
have associated with him Carl Weisl, 
Henry Haigh, Addison Haynes, and Ar- 
thur Nilsen, all four men having form- 
erly occupied key positions in the Dudley 

& Weisl Company. In addition to the 
above men, three key retail men, Chester 
Gordon, Frank Furniss and Sidney Hibel, 
of the Dudley & Weis] retail staff, will 
also join Seggerman-Nixon Corp. 


Tenth Annual Safety Institute and Pro- 
duction and Technology Conference, Wis- 
consin Canners Association will be held 
at the Loraine Hotel, Madison, on Tues- 
day, March 22, and Wednesday, March 
23, respectively. In addition to lectures 
on the principles and “how to” of safety, 
honor roll awards will be presented to 
pea and corn canning plants with no 1954 
lost time accidents. A special labor sup- 
ply meeting on the evening of March 22, 
will cover the current outlook for obtain- 
ing workers from local sources, from 
Southern States, from Mexico and from 
the British West Indies. The production 
and technology conference will consist of 
six “workshops” or discussion groups in 
which each one attending will participate. 
Such subjects as “Product Deterioration 
Before the Can”, “Size Grading of Peas”, 
“Fly Control’, “Waste Disposal”, “For- 
eign Substances” and “Gravity Sepa- 
rators”, will be discussed. 


CROWN CPENS NEW PLAN’ 


Crown Cork & Seal Company early in 
February formally opened its new plant 
at Leeds, Alabama, by ceremonies at- 
tended by nearly 1,000 persons of the 
bottling industry, and citizens of Bir- 
mingham and Leeds. John J. Nagle, 
Crown’s Board Chairman, headed the 
contingent of company officials attending 
the opening. The new plant, in addition 
to manufacturing bottle caps will litho- 
graph metal plate for the company’s can 
manufacturing plants in Florida. It 
represents an investment in excess of 
$400,000 and its completion marks an 
important step in the company’s overall 
expansion program. 
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NATIONAL CAN OPENER WEEK 


“National Can Opener Week”, May 1 
to 8, will be opened with a Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Company full-page, two- 
color advertisement in the April 30 issue 
of “Saturday Evening Post”. Activated 
by the Can Manufacturers Institute, the 
promotion has the backing of the can 
companies, and of course, the manufac- 
turers of the CMI certified can openers. 
The week is one more step in CMI’s long 
range can opener evaluation program, 
designed to increase the efficiency and 
use of top quality openers, 


GRASSHOPPER WARNING 


E. H. Fisher, Insect Control Specialist 
at the University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
warns that grasshoppers will again be 
severe in Wisconsin during the coming 
season, with heaviest infestation antici- 
pated in the southern half of the state. 
Grasshoppers matured and laid an 
abundance of eggs last fall because of 
the prolonged warm weather. Earliest 
hatching of importance will be noticed 
late in May and early in June, and 
Fischer advocates spraying for control. 
Spraying can be done for as little as 30 
cents an acre while grasshoppers are 
young, he says, but warns the cost will 
double for controlling mature grass- 
hoppers later in the summer. Some 
60,000 acres were treated for grasshop- 
pers in 1954. 


EXPORT OPPORTUNITIES 


Nathan Most, president of the World 
Trade Association and vice-president of 
Getz Bros. & Co., San Francisco, Calif., 
returned recently from a flying trip 
around the world. At a meeting of the 
association he reported that there is 
plenty of business in the Far East for 
those who know how to get it, but that 
American import-export firms with pre- 
war methods of trading will lose out. 
Extremely sharp competition now exists 
from European sources of supply but 
California canners have an advantage 
on some items not produced elsewhere. 


APPLE INSTITUTE TO MEET 


The Annual Meeting of the Processed 
Apples Institute will be held at the 
Greenbrier Hotel, White Sulphur 
Springs, West Virginia, June 23 and 24. 


CONTINENTAL’S 50th YEAR SETS 
SALES EARNINGS RECORD 
(Continued from Page 12) 


Hamilton, Ontario, and Houston, Texas; 
installation of lithographing and lacquer- 
ing equipment at Los Angeles and Pitts- 
burg, Calif., and additional production 
lines and facilities at various locations. 


Additional timberlands also were ac- 
quired during the year to augment the 


company’s supply of pulp wood for its 
Hopewell, Va., paper mill. 

During 1954, the company continued its 
diversification through the acquisition of 
the American Paper Goods Company, 
which manufacturers paper cups, paper 
bags and special envelops at its plants 
in Kensington, Conn., and Chicago. The 
company also acquired the Wallace Con- 
tainer Company of Santa Ana, Calif., 
which manufactures Vynite collapsible 
tubing, and Tenco, Inc., of Winona, Minn., 
which manufactures the plastic pipe fit- 
tings used with Continental’s plastic pipe 
products. 

Salaries and wages, during 1954, in- 
creased to $144,538,467 from a total of 
$122,006,253 in 1953. Employee benefits 
last year amounted to $28,581,724 com- 
pared with $23,400,903 in 1953, and the 
average number of employees increased 
from 30,621 in 1953 to 32,892 in 1954. 

“As we start our second half century, 
we continue to be optimistic about the 
future,” the report said. “The increase 
in population now taking place, sub- 
stantially in excess of a few years ago, 
insures a larger market for those who 
use the company’s products. We believe 
that our country will continue to provide 
an ever-improving standard of living for 
this increasing population. Our products 
are an essential part of the daily lives 
of our people, and as America grows, so 
will we grow.” 


TOMATO 
HAMPERS 


Portsmouth 


5/8 Tomato Field Hamper 


Our 5/8 Tomato Field Hampers 
are made of selected hardwoods 
for added durability and long 
life. Supplied with Plastex or 
Cellu-san treatment if desired. 


Write or phone for full information 


Planters Manufacturing Company, Inc. 
Phone EXport 7-0744 


Virginia 
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EQUIPMENT 


For Canning Fanciest Cremogenized 
and Whole Kernel Corns: 


HUSKERS, CUTTERS, SILKERS, FLOTATION 
WASHERS, ROD-SHAKERS, TRIMMERS, 
CAN SHAKERS, CREMAKERS, 
MACERATORS, SANITARY MIXERS, 
SUCCULOMETERS, CONSISTOMETERS, 
AND ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT. 


THE UNITED COMPANY 


.WESTMINSTER MD 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. C.S. Gold, Fey., No. ¢ 


8.00-8.25 


cannery unless otherwise 


1.10-1.15 
7.00 


Calif., Fey. All Gr. No. 2 


1,0061.05 
6.50 


BEANS, StrRINGLESS, GREEN 


Fe. Style, 1.00-1.05 


Ex, Std., Cut Gr., § oz. 


C.S., Gold., Fey., 


Std., NO. 


New York & Pa. 


Fey. W. K. Gold No. 303..1.15-1.221%4 


-221%4-1.20 
7.50-8.00 


1.10-1.15 


6.00-7.00 


-90-.95 
1.32'.. 


Fey., 4 sv., cut, No. 303.......... 1.471% 


Ex, Std., Cut, No. 303 


ad 
o 


1.15 
Fey., 4 sv., cut, wax, 
1.55-1.60 


MARYLAND ALASKAS 


No. No. 303, Ex. Std., 2 


7.50-7.75 


90-.95 
1.25-1.4214 


8.00-8.75 


1.40 


7.50 


1.30 


1.25 


Cut, Fey., 3 sv., No. ¢ 


7.25 


MArYLAND SWEETS 
Fey., No. 10, 8 SV 9.50 


$.75 


Ex. Std., Uner., 8 


Std. Cut, No. f 


8.50-8.75 


-85-.90 
1.30-1.35 


7.00 


Minwesr ALASKAS 


Ex. Std., J 


1.60-1.75 
.-2.40-2.50 


1.60-1.65 
9.00-9.50 


N.W. Blue Lake 
No. 808 


Fey. Tiny Gr., No. ¢ 
1.80-1.9214 


Mipwest SWEETS 


Fey. Gr. & Wh., No. 303.cccsccsss000e 1.60 


Ex. Std. Gr. & Wh., No. 303... 


Md., Fey. cut, Diced 303s....1.00-1.05 
Fey., Sliced No. 303.............. 1.15-1.20 


1.1714-1.20 


.00-1.121% 
1.60-1.75 
-90-.921%4 


1.35-1.45 


1.25-1.30 
7.00-7.25 
1.20-1.25 
6.50-6.75 


1.07%-1.10 


1.60-1.65 
8.75-9.50 
1.35-1.50 
.-8.00-8.25 
1.55-1.60 
7.75-8.50 
1.60-1.65 


90 


1.30-1.35 
-7.25-7.50 
1,20-1.25 
7.00 


POTATOES. SWEET 
Md., Fey., Sy. Pack, 


4.75-5.00 


2.20-2.30 


N. Y. Fey., Cut & Diced 308s..1.05-1.10 


» NO. 1.05 


SAUERKRAUT 

Midwest, Fey., No. 303.... .9 
1.00-1.071%4 
1.25-1.39 


Wis., Fancy, Diced, 


1.90-2.10 


Midwest, Fey., No. 303..(nom.) 1.00 
(nom.) 1.40 
(mom.) 5.15 


21%-.95 


4.20-4.40 


Md., Fey., Diced, No. 303.......... 1.00 
10 


1,15-1.30 


3.90-4.25 


W.K. Gold., Fey., No. 8 oz... - 


1.05 


5.15 


1.35-1.40 


Ex. Std., INO: BOB 


Ozark, Fey., No. 


Shoe Peg, Fey., No. 308......1.45-1.50 


1.10-1.30 
1.50-1.85 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


TOMATOES 
Md., Std., 


No. 303 


No. 


EEX. Std, NO. 1.75-1.80 


No. 10 


INDIANA, Foy., No. 2.15 
Ex. No. 
No. 2% 


No. 10 


No. 303 
No. 2% 


No. 10 


Calif., Fey., S.P., No. 303....1. 


No. 2 
No. 2! 
No. 10 


Ex. INO. 


No. 10 
Texas, Std.. 
Fla., Std., 

TOMATO CATSUP 
Calif., Fey., 
No. 10 


No. 10 


Ind., Fey., 


No. 10 


APPLE 
East, Fey., No. 


No. 10 


Calif. (gravensteins) 
No. 303, Fey. 


No. 10 


N.Y. Apples, fey., sl., 


APRICOTS 
Halves, Fey., 8 oz. 
No. 303 
No. 2% 


No. 10 


Choice, 8 oz 
No. 303 
No. 2% 


No. 10 


No. 10 


CHERRIES 
R.S.P., Water, No. ¢ 


No. 2 


(nom.) 8. 75 
New, York, Fey., Wh., 


1.30-1.35 


BOB. 1.25 


1.70 
TOMATO PASTE (Per Case! 
No. 10 (per doz.). a 
Md., Fey., 
TOMATO PUREE 
Calif., Fey., 1.045, No. 2..........0 1.65 
No. 2% 


308 1.40 


1.45-1.55 


No. 10 


No. 10 


Choice, 8 oz. 
No. 303 
No. 2% 


No. 10 
Std., No. 
No. 10 
No. 10 


COCKTAIL 
No. 2% 


No. 10 


Chote, No. 808 2.10-2.15 
No. 2% 


No. 10 


N.W., Calif., R.A., Fey., 8 oz.....1.75 
No. 303 
No. 2% 


Sw., 303 2.70 
16.30 


PEACHES 
Calif., Cling, Fey., 
1.80-1.821% 
No. 2% 2.90-3.04 
10.25-10.64 
No. 21% 2.70 
No. 10 9.60-9.85 
1.60-1.65 
2.45-2.471%4 
No. 10 &.75-9.00 
Elberta, Fey., No. 2..........8.20-3.30 
No. 10 12.00 
PEARS 
Calif, Pey., Ne. BOB 2.35 
No. 2% 3.85-3.90 
No. 10 13.50 
Choice, No. 303 2.20 
3.40-3.50 
12.50-12.65 
Std., No. 303 : 2.00 
No. 2% 3.00-3.15 
11.50-11.65 
N. W. Bartletts, No. 21%, Fey...3.85 
Choice 3.50 
Standard 3.15 
Choice 12.65 
11.55 
tINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., Sl., No. 2.......... 2.85 
No. 2% 3.30 
No. 10 12.60 
Crushed. No. 2 2.40 
2.95 
10.10-10.45 
No. 2% 2.85 
No. 10 12.00 
Std., Half Slices, No. 2.......0ec000 2.25 
No. 2% 2.70 
10.60-10.80 
PRUNE PLUMS 
N.W., Choice, No. 2.10 
No. 10 7.00 
1.55 
No. 2% 2.25 
No. 10 7.75 
JUICES 


RUS. BLENDED 


No. 10 4.35-4.70 
GRAPEFRUIT 
1.85-1.95 
No. 10 3.90-4.10 
46 oz. 2.15 
ORANGE 
1.05-1.124%4 
46 oz. 2.35-2.40 
No. 10 4.90-5.00 
“INEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No. 1.00 
46 02. 2.12% 
No. 10 4.40 
tLOMATO 
N. Y. & Pa., Fey., No. 2. 
46 oz. 2 50-2. ‘60 
46 oz. 2.35-2.40 
No. 10 4.50 
46 oz. 2.35-2.5714 
No. 10 4.60 
FISH 
SALMON—PER CASE 
Alaska, Red, No. I1T........... 29.00-29.50 
16.00-17.00 
16.50-17.00 
mg Tall, No. 1 (nom.) 24.00-25.00 
Chums, Tall, No. 1.........0 15.50-16.50 
9.50-10.00 
SARDINES—Per Case 
Maine, Oil 7.00 


Calif., Ovals 48/1’s per case..7.00-7.50 
TUNA- Per CAsE 


Key., White Meat, 13.25 
Fey., Light Meat, 11.00 
Std., Light Meat 10.75 


Grated 9.00 


ASPARAGUS Std, No, #3 BO. 10 (MOG) 8.00 
Std., Cut, Gr., No. 7,50-8.2 1.05-1.10 
Cut, Fey., 3 sv., No. 303....1.50-1.55 Co. Gent. W.K., Fey., 8 02..... | 
“1.30 No. 303 
Std., No 
WISCONSIN 
cad 
Ex. Std., 5 sv., No. 308........1.15+1.25 
N 
Ex. Std., 2 sv., 8 oz. Md., Fey., 1.06, No. 
BEANS, LIMA Std., 8 sv., No. 808............0 
Fey., Tiny Gr., No. 308......2.40-2.45 Fey., 4 sv., No. Mid-West Apple Juice, 46 0z.....2.70 
BEETS Ex. Std., 2 sv., No. 308 ... 
Texas, Fcy., S|. 
00-8.50 SPINACH 
NO. 10 008,60 No, 10 


